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being eaten is described as nyam awin, or ' bamboo meat' ;
the bear (tctpus] becomes mes mat (little eyes); the porcupine
(chekos), berjalak (the thorny one); the c brok' (or coconut)
monkey (doK), hoi wet or hoi ket, which is said to mean c no
tail'; and the fowl (manuK) chep, which simply means' bird.'"1
The Malays have a whole system of tabooed and sub-
stituted words, based as usual on the conception of all Nature
as animate and sensitive,, and therefore as liable to resent
human intrusion on its domain.    I will borrow the excellent
account of it given by Mr. Winstedt: " The Malay is afraid
to attract the spirits of beasts.    In the jungle the dreaded
tiger is c grandfather.'    On a mine the elephant, whose heavy
feet and roving trunk can undo the work of puny men, must
be called ' the tall one,' the blundering water-buffalo ' the
unlucky one/ the poisonous snake ' the live creeper.'    In
Patani   Bay fishermen  call  a  crocodile the  ' gap-toothed
thingummy-bob/ a goat or sheep the ' baa-baa,1 a buffalo
1 moo,' a sea-snake ' the weaver's sword,' a tiger ' stripes,'
a monkey c Mr. Long-Tail,' a vulture c bald-head,' a Buddhist
monk   (the   yellow   one,1   and   sea-spirits   ' thingummies.'
Smallpox is termed in many places ' the complaint of the
good folk.'    The mention of the real name may attract the
capricious attention of the lords of the sea, the spirit of a
disease, a human ghost, a king, a mammal or a mother-in-
law : it may also frighten away such elusive things as ore
in a mine or camphor in a tree.    So on a tin-mine the ore
must be called ' grass-seed' and the metal ' white stone.'
Collectors of camphor use an elaborate tabu vocabulary of
aboriginal, rare and artificial words : the bamboo is called
* the drooper/ bananas ' the fruit in rows,' bees ' seeds on
branches,' blood c sap,' a cat * the kitchen tiger/ a fire-fly
' a torch for the eyes/ the nose ' the smeller/ the jaws ' the
chewers/ a bed ' the cuddling-place/ and so on.    Not only
is the name of camphor itself avoided, but no words are
uttered which might lead the tree to suspect that Malays are
in search of its treasures.    So human in anger and fear are
trees and minerals and beasts."2
1 I. H. N. Evans, " Some Sakai    xlviii. (1918) p. 181.
Beliefs and Customs," in Journal of        * R. O. Winstedt, Shaman', Saiva,
the Royal Anthropological Institute,     and Sufi, pp. 69 sq.